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The Shape of Things 


THE GERMANS ARE GRADUALLY CLOSING IN 


on Sevastopol but are paying a huge price 


gained. Their hope of cel 


i 


for every inch 


of the invasion of Russia by capturing this key city was 
i 
blasted by the stubborn and gallant re 


1 
} 


Soviet garrison and civilian populatic 

assume that Sevastopol will hold ou 

should we underestimate its strateg 

one of the chief outer bastions of the Caucasu 
fall might well give the signal for the all-out offensive 
which Hitler must soon launch if he is to break through 
the Russian lines this summer. Soviet leaders continue 
to stress the urgent necessity of a second front and both 
American and British spokesmen continue to promise an 
invasion of the Continent. But will the decision be mad 
in time? In his speech at Madison Square Garden Am 
bassador Litvinov pointed out that one favorable moment 
—at the close of the Russian winter when the Red Army 
still held the initiative—had been allowed to slip. An 
other opportunity may arise, however, in the ne: 
ture, if Hitler commits his still intact reserves t 

for the Caucasus. The United Nations must then 

act swiftly, for they cannot hope to win by always | 

to the enemy the choice of a battlefield. It is 

sary to think in terms of an invading < 

to drive the Germans out of France 

tries this summer. The purpose of diverting 
German strength from the eastern front w 

by the establishment of a pov 


across the Channel. 


THE POSITION IN THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 


remains doubly obscured——by bad weather on 


and by the fog of censorship in Washington. ’ 
report is that the Japanese have occupied Kiska, 

650 miles from Dutch Harbor, where attacks have been 
delivered by United States flyers against enemy naval 
vessels and transports. Unofficial comments from Wash- 
ington suggest that Japanese operations in the neighbor- 
hood of Alaska are not regarded as very important by 
the army and navy. An off-the-record military opinion 
quoted in the New York Times was to the effect that 





should the Japanese build up their forces in the Aleutian 

it might become worth while for an American 
task-force to undertake an expedition to dislodge them 
The same experts expressed the view that this would not 


be a difficult job. The mere layman is left wondering 
whether it might not be better to throw out the Japanese 
before they have had a chance to settle down. We cannot 
safely assume that the Japanese sortie into the far north 
is nO more than a nuisance raid or an extended recon- 
naissance. Bases at Attu and Kiska would become of 
great strategic importance should Japan atta k Siberta, 
for they would imperil our communications with the 
Sovict forces. On the other hand, the desultory shelling 
of points on the British Columbia and Oregon coasts 
was, we suspect, a demonstration intended not so much 
image to property as damage to morale. The 
raids seem to have been taken calmly by those on the 
spot, and we hope they will not be allowed to serve the 
nemy s purpose by diverting attention from our real line 
yf coastal defense, which les far to the west and north 


» 


THE FALL OF TOBRUK SEEMS LIKELY TO 
touch off a new politi al crisis in Britain. It ts doubtful, 


however, if it will end in anything more than another 


reshufile of ministers which will in no way allay the 


rising tide of public anxiety and discontent. In an art: 
le on page 737 Tom W intringham tells how the com 
n man in Britain, feeling that the present Parliamen- 


tary set-up fails to give adequate expression to his desire 


fight the war on an all-out basis, 1s groping toward 


’ 


w means of making himself heard. The last general 


lection in Britain took place in the fall of 1935 at a 
moment when the Tory government of the day was 
inaking a show of enforcing sanctions against Italy and 
von many votes by paying lip-service to collective secu- 

vy. The House of Commons then elected was not a 
truly representative body and in the seven years that 
lave elapsed it has fallen still further behind public 
pinion. Since the war a party truce has been in opera- 
tion and the many vacancies that have occurred have been 
filled by nominees of the party machines. Now the stag- 
nant political waters are being stirred by the challenge of 


idependents. Mr. Wintringham mentions the most 1 


itkable victory won by an independent can lidate 
the by-clection at Wallasey. This town 1s a lower middle- 
lass suburb of Liverpool, the kind of constituency which 
he ‘Tories have always considered the equivalent of a 
pocket borough. Yet it was captured by an independent 


tanding on a left-wing platform which called for social 


by ires in order to win the war and organize the 
Phet is no class issue here, for the belief that 

1 inter uf tructing the war effort has become 
pread among all cl ;. A general election in Brit- 

) today, if it |» sible to h ld one, would produ e 


' 
some startling results. . 


THE STATEMENTS ISSUED BY GANDHI ANp 





The NATION 


‘ 





Nehru urging an immediate British evacuation of 


have created some concern lest the Indian leader 


steps which will weaken British defenses ag 


still acute Japanese menace 


iroused particularly b 


o India. Anxiety h 


hreat to make 


which will be felt by the entire world” if the |] 


do not withdraw. But against the negative interpr 


of the statements issued by the two leaders fol 


their conference at Wardha must be placed N 


forthright denunciaion of Japan and the Axis pow 


Gandhi's letter to Chiang Kai-shek advocating ett 


resistance to Japan and the Axis powers. Neh 


it clear that he did not expect the British and Ar 


troops now in India to pack up and leave the c 


at the mercy of the Japanese. What both leaders 


to want 19 an unequivocal recognition of India’s 


1s an equal in the family of nations, and assuran 


it will be allowed to work out its own destiny ai 


44 


war. It is to be hoped that the British can put a 


irritation and resentment which many of them na 


feel as a result of the failure of the Cripps missi 


make an attempt to meet India’s request, in prin 


least. The stakes are high. The recognition of an 


pendent India would make the war in Asia what it 


Europe—a clear-cut fight against tyranny and oppr 


HOPE THAT ARGENTINA'S PRESIDENT ORTIZ 


might return to office and reverse the pro-Axis 


Acting President Castillo faded when Dr. Castr 


the New York eye specialist, sailed for home 


performing an o 


eration to restore the President's 


Whether he recommended one or not ts still un 


There are rumors of differences of opinion betwe 


and his Argentine colleagues which may have a p 


background. Meanwhile, there is scant hope that ¢ 


will modify his policies, despite widespread opposition to 
them. The Nazi note expressing “‘lively regret’ at t 

sinking of an Argentine tanker two months ago appears 
to have been accepted without question. On the f 


hand the Argentine government has declared that 


would not seck immunity from the blockade since such 


a course would be “contrary to the principles of 


nental solidarity.’ But to make certain that new 1! 


dents will not arise as a result of the blockade, Arg 


°o 


vessels have been instructed to call at New Orleans 1n- 


stead ol N 


ew York. The efforts of the majority group 12 


the Chamber of Deputies to force a debate on the 


ernment’s foreign policy failed when Foreign M 


Guifiazi refused to make a report with stenographers 


present. The Chamber, in three votes, insisted on 


ing a record, and finally took the position that no 
explanation was worth listening to that could not | 
made available to the public. 
that Argentine public opinion has hardened against te 


There seems little « 


] . 
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lIkie and cannot count on a 


ver is probably held by the Ameri 


’ } 


in recent weeks as ar of Mexi 
var and the stronger stand being taken in Brazil, but 
far the 


illo’s repressive measures. 


FOR A SATISFACTORY TAX BILL 
it Administr: 


ins Committee 


SPECTS 
improved last week by two importat 
victories in the House Ways and M« 
r shelving the Treasury's request for a wartime ceil 


} 


| + + 4 1 + + 
n incomes, the committee made an abrup 


yah. t 
ADOUCT AC 


followed the Treasury’s recommendation in rej 
a sales tax and adopting, by a small margin, a modi- 
proposal for collecting the income tax at the source 


} 


ough the committee’s action do 


reintroduce the sales tax on the 
e is every reason to believe that the 
] 


With elections only about four months off, fe 


ibers of the House will wish to have their names 
1 in a roll call as favoring such a levy. Objections to 


hl 
I 


withholding tax should be overcome at least in part 


> committee’s decision to make half of next year’s 
ictions applicable to an individual's 1942 taxes, thus 
iding the transition burden over two years instead of 

Although the committee’s tax bill is better than it 
ned likely to be a few weeks ago, it still falls short 
some $2 billion of the goal set by the Treasury. There 
ms to be little chance that the House will close this 
, but it is possible that the Senate, which is not so 
tion conscious, may recognize the necessity of finding 
litional revenues as a means of holding off inflation. 

» 

THE NEW YORK PARTY MACHINES HAVE 
r way in the primaries, this year’s contest for the 
ernorship will be between John J. Bennett, Jr. and 
mas E, Dewey, leaving the voters a pretty choice in 


liocrities. Jim Farley’s boy Bennett, although for 


elve years Attorney General of New York State, is a 


pletely anonymous politician who keeps his views on 
lic questions strictly to himself. His impressive record 


a vote-getter must be ascribed to his high standing 


h the professionals and the difficulty of antagonizing 
} 1 


ne by silence. Mr. Dewey is a horse of another color 


one more noted for flashy starts than for staying 


er. He is as loquacious as Mr. Bennett is taciturn but 
$ just as hard to know where he stands, f in his 
rness to be all things to all men he is apt to cancel 
statement by the next. Despite his strength with the 


hine, Mr. Dewey has not the indorsement of Mr. 


) 
five 
IVC 


support of the latter’s 
large following. With Democratic and Republican 


rces in the state fairly evenly matched, the balance of 


in Labor Party, 


this power is difficult to exercise unless one of the 


jor parties can be persuaded to nominate a candidate 











acceptal f \ i 
he A. L. | 
‘ 

Imost cer I t 

ins. One \ t 

ie Pr € Su he 1 f M 
Bennett would mean in etfect that Jim Farley v 1 « 
trol the New York delegation at t LOA « 

Mr. Roosevelt can hardly regard his candida 
thusiasm and may well be looking for an 
push forward a compromise candid 

lit eral record. 

7 

GOVERNOR DARDEN OF VIRGINIA IS TO BI 
congratulated for his fair-mindedness in granting a fifth 
reprieve to Odell Waller so that the Negro 

might receive a hearing on his plea for clemen It 


would be a travesty of justice if Waller were execut 
because of a technicality. The Supreme Court has hel 
+} ‘tae nndahle tn eu +h , hea , 

iat if is unable to review the case becau 


ey failed to take the pre s to prove his cont 


Try ; 
ps r st 


tion that the jury was chosen from a pan 
non-payers of the Virginia poll tax had been systemati 
Meanwhile 


President Roosevelt asking him to intervene 


' 
i 


cally excluded. a petition has been sent to 
hae nceeeiitente 
DY a} }™ If) 
ing a commission of inquiry, as President Wilson did in 
the cases of Tom Mooney and Joe Hill. We urge our 
rcaders to reinforce this petition by sending telegrams or 
tters to the President; for if Governor Darden does not 
commute Waller's death sentence, Presidential interver 


tion offers the only hope of delaying execution 


ing the way for a reconsideration of the basic issu 


an) 


race and class rais¢ | by th »\ aller Case 


Tobruk and the 
Second Front 


(An Imaginary Monologue by F. D. R.) 


HAT I'm 


hard and ungractous. 


shouldn't say anything. We came 
because we were | hed. And so far v y 
real victories. We th ht, I too 
to th rs | n and f¢ lot 
killing i 1 » Not | ar aoe 
bad fighters, but vell, 1 f t 
into a bl war even ont f sid it 
rests are clearly, directly « 1. Britain didn’t want 
to either, if you'll remember 
That’s by way of apology ju t to make it clear that 
I know we are in a poor position to give advice. Bataan 
was | I 1 | : 2 ful d I t 1 por | | 7 le ,. than 


a victory. The il Sea and Midway battles were useful, 





d as victories, but they were de 


too, and might be rate 
fensive actions at best and a defensive victory is a good 
leal less than an offensive. 


But just the same, I must speak my mind, Winston, 


say what J 


about the war—the war and Britain. I must 
Sevastopol And what I 


say will be unple isant for you as well as for me 


places—a great diversified front, a desert 


think about China—Tobruk 


‘| hose thre 


parrison, an ancient fortified port—those places are keys 


to Allied victory or final defeat. You British and we 
Americans are jointly responsible for the desperate posi- 
tion of China. We armed Japan instead of cutting off its 
war supplies years ago. And since Japan turned on us we 
have failed to use or safeguard or reinforce China 
though China is worth all our Far Eastern forces put 
together. Now China is isolated, cut off from supplies, 
ind the Japanese are seizing, one by one, the bases in 
China from which we could attack Japan. Not only that. 
If China is conquered the whole back-side of Russia will 
be open to invasion. We must not forget that China has 
been defending Russia as well as the West. 

For the betrayal of China before Pearl Harbor, you 
ind we share responsibility, Winston. Perhaps ours is 
the heavier. For the abandonment of China after Pearl 
Harbor and its present peril, you are chiefly to blame, if 


’ 


I may say so. The conduct of the British command in 


Singapore, in Malaya as a whole, and then in Burma was 
a disaster. And a large part of the fault lay in your refusal 


to look upon the Chinese, not to mention the native pop- 


ulation, as fighting equals. Your policy in India didn’t 
help, either, and it may yet lead to new disasters. 
Vhen Tobruk. Whatever the commentators think up 


to say, Winston, you and I know that we have suffered 
1 terrible defeat in Libya. 


and it will fight, 


Of course there’s a good 


British army in Egypt and Rommel 


pt, 
may be stopped in his tra ks. But he may not be stopped. 
We know that, too. His Afrika Korps threatens Egypt; 
ind if Egypt and the Canal are conquered the Middle 
East is gone. There's nothing beyond Cairo to stop Rom- 
mel. Not the French and British forces in Syria. Not the 
other Allied contingents scattered through the neigh- 
horing countries. And then if the Germans succeed in 
heir drive on the Caucasus... . But that comes later. 
What I want to say about Tobruk ts just this, Win 
ton. After all the Cx] lanations of the defeat are read 
ind digested one solid 
British under Auchinleck 
ind outfought 
Pobruk was another Singapore, another Burma. The 
_ the Mark IV 


British tanks, our American General Grants. The 


ind most indigestible—fact re- 


and Ritchie were 


were better than the 


German anti-tank artillery, the mobile 88 mm. guns, 
tter than the best British guns. This ts a reason for 
lcfeat. But 1s it an excuse? I yriously and successfully 


‘| ratach ryt hie ‘ +] te at , ‘Me 
the British suppli d themselves with ad quate aif equip 


ment—except for dive bombers. But not with tan! 
with guns, Why? Is it to be taken as a law of 
that the Germans will always have better wea] 
Then, too, it is said that the fate of Tobruk wa 
when a large British armored column was ca 
tween two enemy formations near Bir Bellefa and 
out. And Rommel, it seems, cut off Tobruk’s 
retreat by sending contingents ahead toward Eg 
then wheeling north to the coast and severing t 
between Tobruk and the border. And, besides, h 
too fast. Nobody at Tobruk expected him so soon. | 
are a lot of other reasons pouring in over the 
Winston, but none is more reassuring than the 
Whether Tobruk’s defenders were inadequately eq 
or surprised or just inefficient—the result is the 


Tobruk fell; and the whole Middle East is in danger 


One by one the strongholds fall. First Europe 
it, practically speaking. Then Asia—most of it, 
more defeats to come. Now North Africa. And not! 
Winston, nothing of any importance has been w 
Except in Russia. 

Russia alone knows how to fight Hitler. I say t 
with no wish to hurt you, Winston, more than ours 
It is a simple fact to be verified not only on the n 
but in a dozen other ways. The Russians, for all 
mistakes, knew what fighting the Axis meant in 
unvarnished horror. They knew it meant not only 
man but every woman and boy and girl. They kr 
meant not only as much of the nation’s productiy 
pacity as was convenient to put to war use, but 
it that was not absolutely needed for civilian n 
nance. They haven't any cartels to deal with in R 
Winston, nor coal-owners and shipmasters. R 
workers have made no bargains because no one 
to gain by their sacrifices—no one but their co 
which is themselves. They know how to fight to 
they are ready to die—to the last villager, and even t 
last officer. They know how to starve and to freeze. They 
know how to destroy everything they have built. 7 
know how to retreat and then turn swiftly to attack. 

The Russian strategy, Winston, has been both bolde: 
and suppler than yours and ours. It has been as go: 
the German strategy. Today the Russian army is our 
army—our one bést fighting force in the war against 
Hitler. Is it too much to say that its defeat would be ours? 


I am not going to argue that the Russian front is mor 


important than the Far Eastern or the Mediterranean 
fronts. Each is part of the next. A major defeat in 


one might well mean the loss of the others. 


The problem is not which one to safeguard. The pr 


lem is to find the strategy which offers the best hope } 
winning the war. Naturally, you say. But if we grant 
that, and grant, too, that armed men and supplies and 


ships are limited, we must stand ready to throw 
strength into any theater that seems to offer the best 
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hope of taking back the offensive. 


British 


tion OF a se 


in command 


in Ireland and Britain are ready to 


1942 





For only when we 
the offensive shall we find ourselves in a position 

win. 

What I am getting to, Winston, is this: 

be won, Russia must not be given material help alone 

It is 


ing pressed now beyond its immense power to fight 


If the war ts 


must be relieved. Russia cannot win by itself. 


. The defeat in Lib ya inclines you to turn your eyes 


es Middle East 


and propose reinforcement of the 


positions there. And here is where I take issue 


ith you. Libya is 12,000 miles from its sources of sup- 


unless you risk ferrying goods through the Mediter- 


nean. at the lowest— 
But 


between now 


It will take three months—two, 


throw new American — into North Africa. 
well | pe decided 


issue in Egypt may 


id then. Rommel cannot be expected to halt his advance 


just to oblige the Britisl 


Winston, we must look at the wh . picture and 


boldly. It 


ya has postponed indefinitely any 


+ 
INO, 


in more is being said that the defeat in 
ne considera- 
ond front in Eu I should like to put 


The 


bya makes immediate consideration of a second front 


rope. 


rward just the opposite contention: defeat in 


Europe absolutely essential. An invasion of the Con- 
ent offers the one possibility of drawing substantial 
rman forces from the Russian front. Even Hitler has 


o few men and machines to fight in full strength on 
veral fronts at once. A se 
ive the Middle 

I know 


f shipping 


cond front in Europe might 
East. 
the objections. The shortage 


They 


among them, now that 


are many. 
is first we have suffi- 
nt men and materials in the British Isles. But let me 


war begar 


mind you that for the first time since the 
eR. A. F. 


rotect convoys on the short journey to the French coast. 


‘ 


commands the air over the Channel and can 


ven more remote Europe an shores are nearer and safer 


to reach than North Africa. Anda ship can carry eighteen 


r twenty loads of men and supplies to the Continent 
hile it takes one to Alexandria. 

I ask you to consider seriously the possibility of early 
New met old ones 


tion in Europe hods must be tried; 


ive failed. New men must be used; old ones discarded. 
Such a move as I am proposing c calls for the closest unity 
as in the fighting itself. American troops 


With dee; 


he United Nations together be 


move. 
irnestness I suggest that t 
led to this great task and that the best men in th 
ntire group be given responsibility for carrying it out. 
f an Englishman should head the United Nations com- 
land for an invasion of Europe, very well. But if t 

blest leader is to be found in Russia, or among the Free 
rench, or the Poles, let us not for any reasons of na- 


ynal preference pass him over. 


This is my prop osal, Winston. What do you t 
il? FREDA KIRCHWEY 


9 
That Liberal Majority 
Bee Supreme Court ended its session for the year 
with two revealing decisions. One provides a loop- 
th« 


hole in Wage-Hour Law through which employers 


I 
may evade aan of overtime. The other weakens con- 
stitutional guaranties of free thought and expression 
Each was a 5-4 dstanee The majority in the first was 


Byrnes, 


tice Stone. 


Roberts, Jackson, Frankfurter, and Chief Jus 
The majority in the second was Reed, Roberts 


Black, Douglas, 
Reed joined them in 


Jackson, Frankfurter, and 
Murphy 


the 


and Byrnes. 
dissented both Cases: 


first case, the Chief Justice in the second. These 
decisions are further stages in the division of this New 
The 
and Douglas; of 
Byrnes 


others remain 


Deal court into a new majority and minority. 
Black 
majority, R 
While the 


Murphy tends toward the 


core 


of the new liberal minority are 


the new conservative berts and 
ither 


New 
| 


It to predict, 


Dealers. more 
liberals, 
Jackson, and Frankfurter toward the conserva- 
tives. The Chief Justice is not easily placed on economic 
member 


The 


x tendency to be noted is the steady move 


questions, but seems to be the most dependable 


of the court on questions involving basic liberties 
most interesting 
ment of Justice Frankfurter toward the right. If con- 
tinued, it will mean a great loss to American progressivism. 


It is safe to surmise from the general social 


and po 
of Justices Byrnes and Roberts th 
e Wage-Hour La 


Frankfurter, and Jack <son taken uN by the 
the 


litical outlook it neither 


with th It is sad to see 


Is symp thetic 


Stone, sweet 


company-union overtones of Byrnes in 


wage-hour 
case. This case had to do with individual labor contracts 


made by a ne wspaper publi her and radio-station owner 


Dallas to get around the overtime 
of the ige-Hour Law. By 


ingenious ulation of hourly 


p Ly 


i 
contracts 


requirements 
and their 
rates, the emplo 
his men 5414 hours a 
Byrne 


dwells on the 


these 
manip r 
succeeded in continuing to work 
week at the same weekly rate of pay as before 
in the opinion accepted by the majority, 
the em] 
men time off with pay for illness 


goodness of joying corporation. It 
. It carried life 
These 


touching details throw more light on the mental processes 


patriarc hal 
gave the 
It took care of old employees. 


insurance for them. 


of the new conservative majority than on the overtime 
f the Wage-Hour Law. 

ed ision is an echo of Justice Frankfurter’s 
the Chief 
dissented from a ruling which subjects a 


sections of 

The other 
opinion in the 
Justi e alone 
great nation to the ignominy of forcing children to salute 
its flag in violation of their rel . We are 
that Justices Black, ee Pa pe “Murphy, 
who joined Frankfurter in that decision, have written a 


flag-salute case. In that case 


ligious { prin iples 


happy to sce 


joint aote in this case declaring that they now believe the 


flag-salute decision was wrong. This new case also con- 








cerns members of J hovah’s Witnesses. They refused to 
pay license fees for the sale of their religious literature. 
The majority upheld convictions of the Witnesses for 


failure to pay the ta 
[he majority opinion is arid and pettifogging. The 
division in the court rested on a question of emphasis. 


» quotations will illustrate the difference. In the 
opinion written by Justice Murphy and concurred in by 
Douglas, Black, and Stone, it is said “If this court is to 
err in evaluating claims that freedom of speech, freedom 


the press, and freedom of religion have been invaded, 


| 
far better that it err in being overprotective of these pre- 
C10 rights.” Our one Catholic Justice does honor to 
mself, his church, and our American traditions by 


championing the anti-Catholic Witnesses 


A different attitude is revealed by the majority, speak- 
r through Reed. ‘Too many settled beliefs have in 
been rejected,” it admits unctuously, ‘to justify 


t generation in refusing a hearing to its own dis- 
nts. But that hearing may be limited by action of 
sroper legislative body to times, places, and methods 

1¢ enlightenment of the community which, in view 

of existing social and economic conditions, are not at 

with the preservation of peace and good order.” 
lhe minority is ready to take a chance on freedom. The 
majority pre fers, though ever so mildly, to regulate the 

id of ideas. A majority of this kind inspires little 
confidence as a guardian of free discussion in time of 
ar. It is more apt to cover prejudice 


the garments of legalism. 


“Tt Was Serrano Suner’’ 


N THI bject of Serrano Sufier’s recent visit to 
(); me, we are 1n a position to give our readers a 
completely inside story. First of all, we can report that 
spanish Foreign Minister made his long journey 
from Madrid to Rome by train—not partly by car as was 
first stated. Thus he avoided the diplomatic bad taste of 
using, for an official visit to a country with which the 
[/nited States is at war, some of the oil we are still send- 

in under the “realistic” policy of our State De- 
nt. He doubtless felt that to Americans limited to 


y gallons a 


2,200-mile trip by automobile 
But that is not the only bit of news we have to offer 
Mussolini-Suner meeting. Again contrary to ru- 

hh hinted at an eventual cession of the 


| ! Islands to Italy, we are able to inform our 


rs that th nversations were limited to ways of 
re efficiently the islands and ports already at 
rvice of Ger ny and Italy. The status quo in the 


; unchanged. Spain will go on, as 


war, giving German 


and Italian submarines the hospitality of the S; 
naval bases. So much and no more. . 
But our story would be incomplete if we fail 
reveal the actual background of this latest visit of S 
Suner to Rome. Last February both British and Ame: 
diplomats in Madrid reported with evident satis! 
the development of a serious clash between Gen 
Franco and his brother-in-law, the Foreign Minister 


course the thing had been expected; Allied diplo: 
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had been playing for a break for many months. \ 


could call Franco a reactionary, a fascist, but he 
patriot and a gentleman just the same. As with P¢ 
you could be sure that one day or another he y 
throw out the men in his cabinet who acted mor 
representatives of German and Italian interests tha: 
leaders of the new “Blue Empire.” The diplomat 
right; the break was genuine. Only the long ciph 
ports to London and Washington failed to explain 
real cause. In the background of the internal « 
between Franco and Sufer, between the army and 
Phalanx, between the elements inclined toward 
United Nations and the pro-Axis group, was an Ai 
lusian midwinter night’s dream. 

Senor Serrano Sufer had met her in Seville: “Af 


y sevillana,”” brunette and from Seville, as a popu 


Spanish song puts it. He brought back to Madrid, 
souvenir, an affliction which sounds no more respect 


when suffered by a Phalangist. Nor was the situation i: 


proved when Sefiora Sunfer became a victim and fit 


revealed the painful fact to her sister, Senora Frat 
There followed terrific scenes in the Dictator’s hi 
hold, family conferences, councils of war, admonit 
and threats—and every evidence of a final break 

the Allied diplomats were premature in congratul 

themselves on the outcome of their patient appeasen 
Nothing lasts forever, not even the unhappy effect 
ill-considered romance. Thanks to the intervention 

most respected prelate, Serrano Suner dropped 
sevillana and peace and reconcilation descended o1 
official households. As a reward of virtue, the For 
Minister was allowed to proceed to Rome and renew 
policy of collaboration with the Axis. 

Of the whole episode, there remain only a coll: 
of diplomatic reports and a verse in three lines that 
run like fire through Spain and Latin America, wh 
rhymed squib carries more political punch than ten ¢! 


sand editorials. 


Se ha perdido una mujer— 
Se enamoré de un serrano; 


Era Serrano Suner! 


(A woman was lost— 
She fell in love with a serrano 


It was Serrano Suner! ) 


*A “sgerrano,” in roughly equivalent American slang, is a “wo 
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Washington, June < 
N THIS, the first anniversary of the Nazi attack 


upon the Soviet Union, the atmosphere of the 


capital is compounded equally of gloom and 
‘ A i < 


lity. The best opinion here is that Churchill arrived, 
to plan a second front this year, but to dissuade the 


ident from attempting one. Rommel has since rein- 


ed Churchill's argument by taking Tobruk and threat- 
ng Egypt; the Axis continues to hold the initiative on 
fronts. The Navy Department 
rned little from Pearl Harbor, is busy issuing soothing 
rup It is 


vy admitted that the Japanese have occupied Kiska, 650 


which seems to have 


on the Japanese invasion of the Aleutians 


les west of Dutch Harbor, as well as Attu, western- 
st island of the chain, but we are assured that the 
ather on both islands is very bad, “foggy’’—maybe the 
inese will all come down with bronchitis and cough 
mselves to death. Bases in the Aleutians can be used 
submarines and planes to raid our shipping if Japan 
icks Siberia, or they can be utilized for bombing raids 
the Western hemisphere. The Navy Department's 
ht-minded attitude toward this Japanese invasion of 
r territory is appalling. 
This giddiness-in-the-head is not confined to the Navy 
partment. Pap has been pouring from the press agents 
the Administration, the War Production Board, and 
National Association of Manufacturers. The Truman 
mmittee on the Guthrie case offers an antidote for the 
rrah stories on production, but it will be shelved and 
rgotten as rapidly as possible. A whole corps of clever 
ypaganda analysts are at work here, listening in on the 
is radio and scanning the Axis press, but few seem to 


ilize that our most dangerous fifth column is compla- 


ncy and that Washington rather than Berlin remains 
most important source of the poison. 

The Axis has two principal propaganda objectives. 
e is to divide. The other is to lull the victim into a 


lse sense of security. The second task, with some en- 
iragement, can usually be left to the victim himself. 
paraphrase an advertising slogan, it may be instruc- 


e to know the truth, but it’s more fun to be fooled. 
bruk fell, as Manila and 


ngapore fell, partly because the arsenal of democracy, 
A d 


w here will admit that Ti 
o years after the launching of the defense program, 
n't delivering the good 

Carefully read and considered, the Truman report on 
e Guthrie case is the key to the continued setbacks 
iffered by ourselves and our allies. The arsenal of 


democracy, as the Guthrie case and the reactions to the 





Nelson and Guthrie 


BY I. F. 


STONE 


~~ + 7 
report sh is still being opera d with one eye on the 
. > at _ 4] { } 

ra 1 tne <« 1¢ On th ( lve ( i 


necessity and improvisation rather than of fe t and 
planning, and the men running the program a will- 
ing t f vt ircine< nterect nm lf { oo i 
ing to erie Dusiness 1ntcrestS ON HDehalrl OF military el 


ciency. Donald Nelson is full of g 


‘ 1 1 } 


tentions, but the only battle he has st iged since becom 


Ing head of the War Production Board was his fight last 


1 
week to suppress the Guthrie report. 
i 


The Guthrie report shows that, months after Pear! 
Harbor, the men Nelson put in charge of convertin 
the consumer durable-goods industries to war were still 
trying their best to postpone curtailment of civilian pri 


duction. It shows that when it came to the test Nelsor 


took his stand with the men of “business as usual 
against a business man who seemed only to be 
the principles Nelson himself was expressing in hi 
speeches. It shows that Nelson and his aides are still 
trying to palm off curtailment as the equivalent of con 
version, although the former ts only the first and neg 

tive step of the process. It shows that the big-busine 

crowd is as powerfully entrenched under Nelson as it 
was under Knudsen. It shows that we are not going to 
get maximum utilization of our resources until there is a 
shakeup more fundamental than the adding of the new 
alphabetic alias to the series NDAC-OPM-SPAB-WPB. 
That shakeup will be effective only if labor, small busi 
ness, and independent engineering talent are brought 
into the agencies supposed to direct the mobilization of 
industry. For the demonstration, and the statements, 
though some of them were left to implication, the coun- 
try is indebted to Senator Truman and his colleagues 
especially Ball, Brewster, and Mead. They stuck to:their 


guns under pressure from Nelson. 
re 


It is important to realize that we are in a very critical 


period of war production. The shortage of basic mate- 
rials. which might cost us victory, is itself a victory for 
the big-bu ss status quo. The shortage of materials 
has | n 1 excuse for dr ng plans to expand basic 
industri It has become an exa for concentrating war 


output in the new ‘plane, tank, and ordnance plants in- 
A 


stead of spreading the work out to smaller-business men. 
isiness crowd has succeeded so far in fighting 
the war its way—-with a minimum of conversion, a maxt- 
mum of new war plants, a minimum of industrial expan- 
sion, as much monopoly as possible, and without the 
dreaded admission of labor into the councils of manage- 


ment. For despite plant committees, labor today has less 
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and less voice than ever before in the planning 
nd direction of the war-production program. Yet labor 
participation is needed more than ever in the basi 
material-producing and mining industries, for there is no 
doubt that in the case of many materials the shortage is 
remediable. We could produce mor copper and we could 
duce more steel if we were prepared to impose over- 
all control and rationalization of production in these 
ndaustrics, 

The solution of our problems lies in a more democratic 
direction of our industrial effort, but the trend is the 
other way. The next step will be to merge the industrial 
branches of the WPB in the army and navy, where it will 
be more difficult than ever for labor to have a voice, 
where there will be less interference than ever from Leon 
Henderson's hard-working little crew of all-outers in 


civilian supply, and where the “‘dollar-a-year men’’ can 
more easily be shielded from criticism. It is harder to 
spot a big-business man in uniform than in mufti, and 
Congressional committees are shyer of criticizing “the 


military.’ Thus the Truman committee pulled its punc hes 
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when Undersecretary Patterson intervened last win 
postpone conversion of the radio industry and wh 
supply branches of the army pleaded for business as 
in the typewriter industry. 

The Guthrie report shows how a “plutodemocra 
to use Mussolini's favorite phrase—mobilizes for 
When the Truman committee last January critici: 
dollar-a-year men for their tendency to feather their « 
nests, Nelson rushed forward not only to defend 
but to claim that criticism was interfering with th 
effort by making it more difficult to bring more d 
year men to Washington. A hitherto unpublished 
indicates how Guthrie, the maverick, put him 
wrong with the gang the day he was made Philip R 
assistant. He shocked Reed and WPB General C 
John Lord O'Brian by announcing that he was selling 
stock and giving up his directorship in White S 
Machine Company because the sewing-machine ind 
was one of those he would be expected to help convert 
war purposes. “You're certainly a rare bird,’’ O'Bri 


told him—much too rare to last, as it turned out. 


The Score After Midway 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


HE Battle of Midway was easily the best news of 

the war as it was also the first decisive check on 
Japan. While news is so far incomplete, the out- 

lines of the Nipponese scheme of campaign are plain. 
It is a plan astonishing for its boldness and complete 
underestimation of American strength. For Japan, as 
for the United States, there are three main routes by 
which the war may be carried on a large scale into 
enemy waters. The Coral Sea battle, while not decisive, 
doubtless convinced the Japanese of the danger of trying 
to sever our southern communication lines or of attempt- 
ing a campaign by the use of such distant stepping stones 
the islands north of Australia. In their attacks along 
the lightly guarded Aleutian chain and in the heavy 
offensive against Hawaii by way of Midway, the Japa- 
nese tried these other two lines of attack simultaneously. 
One was apparently light while the other used a large 
share of the Ja 


panese navy’s striking power. Both were 

utterly unsound strategically and could have succeeded 
nly against a much weaker opponent. 

The surprising thing 1s not that the attacks failed but 


that they were attempted at all. Japanese admirals may 
have been suffering from extreme cockiness; or over- 

; to avenge their check in the Coral Sea, they per 
vinced themselves that they could repeat their 


ible” ex] loit of December 7. 





Very likely the Japanese attacked the Aleutians in 


order to seize bases from which they could interfere \ 
aid to Siberia in case of a later thrust in that dir 
tion. The slight degree of success in this attempt mus‘ 
quickly canceled if Japanese “digging in’ and 
solidation is to be prevented. But American domina: 
in the Hawaii-Aleutians-Canal Zone triangle is ov 
whelming. Not only did the enemy find abundant sh 
based airpower, capable of rapid reinforcement fr 
the mainland, but its forces penetrated into wat 
dominated by superior American seapower operati: 
close to home bases. The sea and air dominance of t! 
United States extends for a fair distance beyond Hawa 
and its appendage, Midway. Even Wake in mid-Paci! 
was well within the range of supporting forces and w 
not have been lost if the Pearl Harbor disaster had n 
disorganized our fighting strength. The Japanese, thet 
fore, in trying to penetrate our outer defenses in t! 


Pacific, advanced beyond the protection of their o 


shore-based airpower and placed themselves well withu 


; ve é; ' 
reach of our military as well as naval aviation long ! 


fore they were within gunnery range of Midway. On)) 


an attempted conquest of Hawaii which, had it 
ceeded, would probably have ended all American chan 
of winning the war, might conceivably have justified 


‘ 


assumption of such risks. With all the cards stack 
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ts our taking the offensive, 
a defeated enemy, we will 
unter grave difficulties in 
ning today’s war. The con- 
rations which prevente d 


following up the Midway 


ry may have been strate- 
sound but they re} res 
far different policy to the 
nn - the - torpedoes. - Ful 
l-ahead” doctrine of Far- 
. 
1s a matter of fact, ion 
been the keyn of our 
tions in the Pacific. Asid 
1 a few raids wnich wv 
not followed up with an 
I 
nsive campaign, we hav 
the initiative entirely t 


This policy 
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ed 


Cafr- 


it has received credit (some- 


estimates of 


ite (much less likely), at least 


tion has been wiped out. 
1 at comparatively slight 
s form the spearhead of 


say that Japan will find 


ile sea offensives for 


Conversely, our opera- 
er boldness. 


tory itself was essentially 


h in our favor we 


lrive, but we have yet to 


ive of our own. And we 
by merely parrying the 


of land-based airpower pre- 


as it stopped our follow- 





1d na i if rv¢ n cot 1n eg SX ra e 
It is no ret t Germar mes fir s the object of 
Ameri war efforts. A tr tl 
American s¢ wer, s( { \ eas on 
con\ pr | t superior ty 
needed t | n on even t in its own waters 
Under such circumstances our admirals n be quite 
willing to await the c ple of more s} on the 
grounds that delay now str is their forces more 
than it does those of Japan. 

The more « mplete information which has been made 
available on the Coral Sea engagement explains why 
both Japan and the United States could claim victor 


The Japanese apparently succeeded in effecting landing: 


| 
in both the Louisiade and Solomon groups, though at 
disproportionate loss. The gigantic Lexington with its 


capacity of nearly one hundred planes will, however, be 
missed. The destruction of the Ryukaku and the injury 
to the Shokaku reveal that at least two new plane cat 
riers other than those generally known to be in existence 
were completed by the Japanese before the war. They 
therefore started the war with at least nine carriers as 
compared to the seven belonging to us and of our seven 
three were probably in the Atlantic at the time war 
broke out. 

The recent Pacific battles mark a revolutionary change 
in naval warfare. The torpedo has replaced the gun as 
the primary weapon mainly owing to its enormously 
greater range when carried by air. Battleships are not 
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firepower they can, 
do vastly more damage from 


rrier, but they are clearly s 


f » longer ranged pl ; and our older ships are 

t low to add their gunpower to our cruiser-carrier 
Th i 1¢ corollary to the fights in the Pacific that 

1 ly disturbing to the United States. If the superi- 
ity of land-l d planes over both naval vessels and 


! 


naval aircraft proves too preat to permit such operations 


carrier-raids on Japan proper, or sea and air offen- 


es through the Japanese mandates, then American war 


lans will require drastic alteration. The step by step 


I 
.dvances through the central or north Pacific will cease 


to be feasil 


I 


le and we shall be reduced to the initial use 
of land-based airpower. 
all 


Australia can be used, but not for at- 


The bases available for warfare of this kind are 


but non-existent 


tacks upon Japan proper, merely for attempts at an 


1 


island-by-island reconqucring of the enemy's earlicr 


China's Peril 
BY GEORGE 


HINA is facing the greatest crisis in its history 


since the establishment of the National Govern 
ment in 1‘ Those of us who have loved it and 
respected it must share, in these dark days, the bitter- 


ness, the disillusionment, and the apprehension which 


consume it. The country and most 
ot 


the country which has lost more men, and killed more 


now vith the longest 


consistent record struggle against Axis aggression, 


Japanese than any other, is now facing, almost alone, 
the fury of a renewed Japanese offensive which aims to 
put it out of the 
has 


materials of war it asked for and in spite of the brave 


war for good. The tragedy of China 


al re has not been furnished the 


dy h ippene d; it 


defense it is putting up its main armies are being pushed 

back into the western provinces, and its people driven 

to death China is in desperate straits. 
The tragedy is one of lost opportunity, of lack of ap- 


of China in this war and the im- 


ind tion 


preciation of the role 


; armies to final victory. Look at the map 


magine China under Japanese control 


sce the preat cp of territory bordering the Soviet 
Union and India and the strategi possibilities this opens 
up to Japan and its Axis partners, consider the man- 
power of China, what it means to Japan and what its 
loss would mean to us, think of the effect that China's 


fal] would have upon the morale of India’s millions and 


upon the overrun populations of Southeast Asia. Above 
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gains. Because the ways to Japan are so indir It is w 
distance from the United States so great, and the | China | 
portation and industrial system so backward by Ai states. 
standards, Australia should be a last, not a first B japan | 
as a base from which to launch an air offensive @ Chines 
Japan's current campaign against China dates | 1 thi 
General Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo and is clearly ¢ )m 
purpose of eliminating “Shangri-la” as an air ba me 
fortunately, we were not prepared to back up that the 7 | 
giving such aid to China as would enable it to | Wh 
coastal sections. little t 
There remains Siberia as a future possibility. Th the 
above all, the ideal air base from which to hit J the str 
Vladivostok is within light-bomber range of every the chi 
major objective in the island empire. We must be | Japan 
pared to keep open air lines to this country and 1 | consist 
reinforcements in, in case of Japanese attack. It : one 
tremely unlikely that a Japanese attack here, the « allies 1 
major remaining threat to metropolitan Japan, will nese W 
be long delayed. people 
sisted 

saw th 

| acquis! 

ing 

s Our Own a 
Great 

E. TAYLOR or 
ains 

all, think how difficult would be a land attack up stood 
Japan, especially upon its great industrial base in M iny ot 
churia, if China were out of the fight. It i 
No wonder China is angry and alarmed. While to Ch 
ica and Great Britain were out of the war China, in global 
hope of future assistance, defended itself against J are ™ 
even when the markets of the world were op disadv 
Tokyo; now that the allies it longed for have ent place 
the struggle it is almost isolated from the western w tively 
unable to get supplies from the Soviet Union, and com the Ur 
pelled to face Japan alone, a Japan flushed with vict from 
and with men and materials to spare. With the fall tedly 
the Philippines, Malaya, and Burma, millions of o Japan 


seas Chinese came under Japanese rule and substant strates 


financial contributions to the war were lost with ¢) strong 


The loss of the Burma Road, which we thought at might 


time could be made up by air transport, was foll seen tl 
by the loss of northern Burma, which removed the is tol 
bases necessary for transport planes. Now the pro! politic 
of getting in and out of China even by air is one of great tend t 
technical difficulty, and it is complicated by the danger o! ing fe 
Japanese fighter plane opposition. in its 

Japan can afford to throw away cruisers, Carriers, at ing te 
even battleships against the American fleet and land the F; 
based aircraft so long as these expeditions achieve o1 offens 
of their major objectives, that of keeping America suf! Unior 
ciently worricd about its own shores to forget China over, 












It is worth sacrificing half the Ja; se fleet to conquer 

| na and to create the illusion of victory in the United 
es. Ships of war and airplanes can be replaced by 

n but how can America replace milli ns of trained 

> troops, air bases within flying distance of Japan, 


the one great continental ally on the Pacific? If the 
millions of China go under, what will i} avail us 


1 the peoples of Asia to say that at least we saved 


millions of “white” Australia? 


Why has China been sent too little material and that 
too late? The Chinese feel the main reason Its 
' the apparent determination of those responsible for 


! United Nations to consider Hitler 
» chief enemy and concentrate on him while leaving 
in for future treatment. Their attitude has been 
sistent; as the nations came into the struggle one 
one, they have been welcomed by the Chinese as 
es in the common cause against the Axis. The Chi- 
» were realistic enough to see that it was the British 


1 


yple, more than the British government, who in- 


ted that Hitler and fascism be stopped. The Chinese 
w the entry of Britain and France into the war as the 
juisition of allies against the Axis. While others were 
} 


ng their best to sabotage the war effort in America 


] ‘ ] | > ry) ur ry 
were analyzing the struggle between Germany and 


at Britain as an imperialist war, the Chinese were 


I af, 
iding for the mobilization of the democratic powers 
nst aggression. China’s analysis of world affairs has 
1 the test of time much better than that of almost 
other country 


It is tragic that this very analysis should now be used 


China’s disadvantage. Those who did not see the 
nature of the war until Soviet Russia was involved 
now among the first to use this definition to the 
idvantage of the Chinese. The argument runs that the 
ice where planes, guns, and tanks can be most effec- 
tively used is on the Russian front, and that it is wiser for 
United Nations to make a combined attack on Hitler 
from all sides, leaving China to hold on against admit- 
lly enormous odds. This, it is argued, would defeat 
Japan more quickly and more surely than any other 
rategy. China is cynically told that it has grown 
stronger during the past five years, particularly, one 
ght suggest, during the past five months, which have 
en the closing of every door to outside assistance. China 
is told that it can do much more to mobilize its own 


political and economic resources and that if it could at- 


nd to the achievement of greater unity among its fight- 
ing ferces, it would be more difficult for Japan to succeed 
in its present campaign. At a time when China is appeal- 
ng to the Soviet Union to open up a second front in 
the Far East against Japan it is told to hold the Japanese 
( offensive alone and look to its own unity. The Soviet 


Union cannot possibly be asked to assist it and, more- 


over, must have all the guns, planes, and tanks we can 





spare. Nothing for China ex vice, not ev 1 word 


i 


of encouragemen 


This view 1s not that of the Pt: lent a the S 
Department, who have ( 
they did not always s ‘ 
reas W ] ( t rriy 
rap ity f ] ns aadva \ ’ 
China were f wh, | i 
longer time basis. Now that the task is more difficult 


it is more urgent and must be fitted in with other obli- 
gations. 

There is no question that any reasonable person is 
more than persuaded that every possible assistance must 
be sent to the Soviet Union, for the war can still be lost 
on the Russian front. But is it mecessary, in order to 
emphasize the importance of one continental ally, to 
overlook the other? It may be the course of wisdom to 


] 


open a second front immediately in western Europ« 


though this is hardly a matter for laymen to decide 
but in order to open a front at all, certain other fronts 
must be held, particularly the Russian and the Chin 
This should be cle if enough tO anyone except those who 
interpret the phrase “global war” to mean the Sovict 


Union's war and no one else's. 


How can we assume that if Hitler is def 
will automatically go down? Time is on the side of 


Japan—give it time and it will consolidate its great 


empire, turn India into a cha 


struct tremendous fortifications. And if 


tic shambles, and con- 


feated, who will fight Japan? Can we assume that Sovict 
Russia will plunge into the 
not attacked? Why should it? Will Britain fight for the 


restoration of its Pacific empire? How would America 


struggle in the 


fare against Japan with a conquered China, a ncutral Rus 


| 
sia, and a Britain with no great heart in the struggle? It 
is noteworthy that the Anglo-Russian alliance did not 


mention the Far East, only Germany and its allies in 
Europe. The Pacific is America’s job, and China is its 
ally just as the Soviet Union is Britain’s ally in Europe. 

There is certainly as much reason to have confidence in 


China’s armies as in the mighty forces of the Sovict 
Union. This is far too serious a matter for anyone to 


indulging in odious comparisons, but 


China did not retreat any faster than Russia when at- 


complicate by 


tacked; it has suffered as much in terms of lost territory 
and civilian population; it has scorched as much earth; it 
has lost more men: it has been more consistently anti 
Axis. Whereas Russia started the war with armies com- 
parable to those of Germany and in some ways superior, 
no one would think of comparing the equipment of 
China’s armies with those of Japan. Yet China has driven 
the Japanese from some areas without offensive we pons, 
without tanks, heavy guns, or planes. One fraction of 


the weapons sent to the Soviet Union or even to Australia 
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ne provinces of Chinghat, 


ige the Japanese 
o protect the airfields which 


No country wanted less 


could much less 


rather than to China, which we 
disastrous to bomb 
1 } 
ines and 
sive action 
been spe nt. 
good domestic reasons 
it does not follow that 
that China, or 
to pay for it. Japan, it 
is for attacking China in any 


' , ' ' 
Kot af at ou ' t t 
L) It | WC In GOoupDT as to tne 


direction in which 


teal +} hombir f ‘oykey mit > , 1 
Pike, Tic DOMDING OI lokyo must have done much to 


Id the Japanese or are we 
ung its slow dismemberment? Fight it must, for 
ept. It has materials of 
reluctant to use its last 
very difficult problem of trans- 
to the various fronts, for the Japanese 
ated the already difficult internal 
The economic situation is bad, inflation 
id the hoarding of goods is the main form 
saving. The prestige of those Chinese who have al- 
ys leaned toward Britain and America ts low, for the 
inese feel that they have been left in the lurch. 
| Ih py Litse 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek been put to a 
ter test. But if Chin 


il situation in Chungking is critical; never 


1 stands alone it will not fall; 


is still no ¢ matter to conquer a new nation and 
mor n 4 million people to submit. It is 
on th nption that China can take the punish- 
that strategic calculations have perhaps been based, 
t if strategy must be cold-blooded it is well to remem- 
( 1 is com d of warm-blooded human 

vh ffer concern us closely. 
After a long period of comparative stalemate Japan's 
at riking of more into the living flesh of 
I Free China which faces it is still powerful 
China's gi issets, man-power and territory. The 


Kansu, Shensi, Kwangsi, 
how, Szechuan, Sikang, and Yunnan, which form 
have a population of nearly 100 


six adjoinin 


y partly occu ied prov- 
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inces of Suiyuan, Honan, Kwantung, Shansi, Hu 





Hunan have at least another 66 million people 











































: , ’ 
never seen the irom this 


Japanese. Separated 


mass, but in political and economic commun! 


it, are another 120 million people belonging to t 
provinces. In the remaining provinces of N 


stral n L Wrimnt . 
Central China, which took the brunt of Japan 


pation, some 100 million people are maintainit 
selves in more or less active opposition to the J 
Japan probably directly controls, therefore, accor 


latest reports from Guenther Stein in Chungk; 
more than 50 and no less than 25 million Chines« 


still has a long way to go. But if it is willing to | 


yrice it can do enormous damage to China, and 


< 


cei me RARE ttn AAMC Pts et tie RLY 
= 


never been in a better position to pay the price. . his 
ly e 

What will happen, then, in China? China w pro 
territory and men and consume precious supplics; ing: 
probably be made useless as an offensive base er ' 
Japan for years to come. All these things can b vith Ww 
ured in terms of additional American casualties. It mbet 
too late to use China as it might have been used, Sir S 
offensive land base against Japan, it is not too late inet 
two things, to ponder on the price that China 1s | mmo: 
for our grand strategy and to reassure the Chine wn 
this time of trial and torture, of the place that they ‘han or 
have in the world order for which the United N ring a 
are fighting; and to make every effort to get som Un 
rial assistance to China's armies. Is it too much 1 Wi 
our Russian allies, whose fight has already done so 1 Lal 
to turn the tide of war, if not to open a second fr resc 
the East, at least to make every sacrifice to get mat rhe 
to China? It is our duty, not Russia's, to provid | pat 
materials, but the Soviet Union now controls the ett didi 
routes. There is much we could do in the way ot regulas 


verting Japanese ships and planes from China, and 


cost would be much less than the cost if China w livide 
fall. If we can keep the Chinese fighting we can lf a 
rally the peoples of Asia actively to our side. People 
At present the Chinese do not even share our ence: ] 
sels on equal terms. They should at least be told union, 
aims and given our encouragement. Those great ield’ 
lects who think that Japan is going to be such an Cunni 
matter to deal with when Hitler is defeated and Conse! 
us that it is dangerous to talk now of war aims b« peditic 
they might get in the way of winning the war, ought var; h 
be shipped out to China and assigned the task of ex; nt ¢ 
ing to the Chinese why global strategy means that tions | 
are to get no planes, tanks, and guns—and do this v mm 
out mentioning what we are fighting for. Now of gati 
times is the moment to tell China where it fits int ist 
picture of strategy and war aims; now it is more « - * 
tial than ever to get to it the most impressive propa; —_ 
tne sa 


of all 


Nations must share. 


materials of war, a task in which all the United 
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taking from their present owners the actual direction of 


thie tier ' fall tiror | } Thane hy, } +} > ingle 
tne firms in question, and running them with the single 


r y 
aim or getting m 


iximum pro luction. 


In particular we stand for immediate nationalization 


I 
of the coal industry. The 


whole business of coal has been 


shockingly muddled het ir homes will be bitterly cold 
next winter n our war plants are likely to be 
hampered in I There is a wave of small 
trik men escape from the mines into other jobs any 

Ly th n; the ardinary economic incentives of profit 


on the one hand and pay on the other no longer work. 


; get 
lhe incentive of patriotism does not work well enough, 
largely because the miners have a deeply ingrained and 
ll-justified f that the owners’ patriotism has 
ilways, in tl t, tal nd place to profits, ind 
that if peace “broke out” tomorrow the owners would 
not hesitate to shovel miners by the hundred thousand 


heap of unemployment if that gave them 
gain. In these conditions no measure 
of government control, no temporary plan, will supply 


the men and the technicians with a incentive to 


Straig 


new 
extraordinary efforts 


vide that 


ht nationalization would pro- 
incentive. To many managers it would be a 
relief: instead of 


bodies 


vergent directions, th 


being hampered by two controlling 


government and shareholders—pulling in di- 


would be responsible to the gov- 
ernment alone. They know that their labor troubles 
would be over for a period; that the men would work 
as fiercely for the needs of their country as Russians are 
working today. 


Is this, as some have represented it, a longing fora 
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totalitarian collectivism, abolishing all the right 
mocracy for which section after section of th 
people have fought stubbornly and shrewdly { 
turies? No; that is not what the English want: 
our aim. The central and most difficult probler 
] 


building of a new society today is how to m 


marriage between economic collectivism, for 


by the collapse of capitalism, and the freedom 
our most precious inheritance. Our socialism n« 
than an addition of timidly measured cupfuls of 
racy; it needs to be socialism reinforced by d 
alive and kicking. That is why our nine poi 


ment asks for “the energy and enthusiasm ot 
people who know what th 


know 


ey fight for and lov 
. a really vital democracy throughout « 
life—social, economic, and political.” 

And this is where J. B. Priestley comes in. M 
America will know his writings. Many have hi 
broadcast. What they cannot easily know is his 
as a politician in this country. Yet it was not unt 
kirk that he began to speak and write in a way t! 
immediately on the political problems of th 
Then his broadcast “postcripts” made him, for 
months or more, the voice of the British as a | 
When the powers-that-be kept him from the mic: 
—his words were becoming too powerful and t 
lar—he set up an informal committee of “n 
know their jobs” to discuss and work out the po! 
vital democracy. 

Priestley has English caution and English 
sense, a hatred of all “isms,” and no liking for | 


as such. It has not be 
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for him to take the decisi 
led him recently to be 

South Wal 
an independent who sta: 


our nine points. But hi 


paigning in 


Oo 


sion may mark a turning 
in the political history « 
ain. It would not b 
represent Acland simply 
word collectivism and Pt 
by the word freedom; but 
the two of them work t 
in the building of a new 
cal movement, common o 
ship and vital democracy 
merged that each 1n fact 1 
plies the effect of the oth 
My own part in the 


this: | 





ness derives from 
lieve that to do our shar 
winning this war, we in bi 
ain must make it complet: 


peoples’ war and must sto; 
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may be a reality before this 1s 


ity had we no Home 


ns for it. or if this 


i 


had consisted only of a few hundred thousand 
| constables, untrained as combatants. The agita 


ilmost throughout Eng 
ts have been monopoliz d 
Lord Beaverbrook and the Communist Party, but 
1 in Europe tomorrow, our action would be 
ly the result of pressure from men, sergeants, offi 


and generals in the army, who are very tired of 


to express the desire for nd front. Its leader 
has clung to the electoral truce until independent 
le that tru tterly unreal. Yet at the recent Labor 
conferen resolution supporting the electoral 


whether or not this 


of the government. Thx 


un. My own 


1 , 


Wili n 


war is fought and the factories are 
yr Party 


d that the party will remain 


trated and ineffective for some time to com 

f the new movement now led by Acland and Pr 
has to become a new political party ind has to act 
me way as a rival of the Labor Party, this deve] 

nt will be against our own desires and against t 
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BRITISH COMMUNISTS have lost 


inother 


critical of Sir Stafford Cripp 
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For some obscure 


' 1) . 
} I 1's PM has 
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K Newsy] rs to at 1d 1S¢ 
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y the word rest ted oO 
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Field's PM 


one hero and found 

e reason, the party 1s now very 
Iyart aft } 

it 1s lavish in its praise of 


prohil 


I on | im 


money ever goes into the building of an airplane or gu 
t even if it did, that airplane or gun would never serve 
( se of our ¢ ntry. Why? Because itt would be I ult 
with tainted money. Liquor taxes built the Maginot Line and 
ok what happe 1 to France. Ladies and gentlemen, France 
fell be se of liquor tax 


may not be part of thi 


1 New York newspay 1an by Harry Bennett, Ford's 
personnel director. Bennett said that after Lindbergh's 
} 

; 1) M4 if 1 1) ( 4 row end the 
lews not to be interventioni Ford called Lindbergh in 
ind rebuked hi verely 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY is now divided into four factions. 


ch representing a different 


attitude toward the war. One is 


pacifist; on } the traditional class-war position; one 
1 by No Thomas, advocates limited ipport of the 
I 
veri ent ind oO if ; that Socialists should act as if 
there O war 
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The Fourth Reich 


WILL GERMANY CRACK? A FACTUAL REPORT ON 
GERMANY FROM WITHIN. By Paul Hagen. Trans- 
lated by Anna ¢ aples. Harper and Brothers. $2.75. 


AUL HAGEN is singularly qualified to give the Ameri- 
P an reader an evaluation of present economic and political 
conditions in Germany. He was for years an active member of 
the German labor movement. As one of the founders and 
spokesmen of the “New Beginning” group he enjoys valu- 
able political contacts in Europe. And through his work 
with the American Friends of German Freedom for whose 
Inside Germany Reports he has been largely responsible, he 
has acquired a more intimate knowledge of the American 
scene than most refugees. “Will Germany Crack?” is a timely 
ind absorbing report. 

Making critical use of official Nazi publications, German 
business data, and private factual information Hagen devotes 
the first part of his book to an analysis of some key problems 
Hitler's war economy. He sees as its most acute difficulty 


| 1.! 


a shortage of labor—''the chief symbol of the multiple crisis 


of scarcity in Germany.” Shortage and declining productivity 
of labor, more than any other factor, limit the program of 
Germany's coal, iron, and steel production, says Hagen, and 
force the Nazis to em 


foreign labor con cri 


ploy an ever-growing number of their 
ts and prisoners in vulnerable war in- 


dustries. Shortage of industrial labor also dictates the Nazi 


policy toward the lower middle classes, the artisans and small 


pkeepers whom they “comb out 


dreds of thousan 


of business by the hun- 
ls to replace the skilled workers needed in 
the mechanized armed forces. Hagen’s description of the 
state of Germany's productive plant should have a sobering 
effect on the mystics to whom Hitler's economic miracle is 


as overwhelming as it is inexplicable. 

Informative as these economic chapters are, a good many 
readers will find more food for thought in the political con- 
clusions Hage 


of some of the outstanding post-war problems. The vital 


n draws from his analysis, and in his treatment 


question he asks 1S really 


y not whether Germany will crack, 
but how the Nazi war machine can be destroyed with a 
minimum of sacrifices, and the fruits of a democratic victory 
secured, His chapter, How to Beat Hitler Politically, offers 
some of the most convincing and eloquent advice ever ad- 
dressed to those responsible for the United Nations’ political 
warfare and the future peace of the world. One after the 
other, Hagen punctures the “easy” solutions, the dreams of 
the re tionaries, the hope 


, ’ 
viriistic crics for senseicss destruction 


; of the crowned hous« S, the chau- 
“It is a preat accom- 
plishment for the Nazis and the other 


fascists,” he writes, 


answering Vansittart and his friends, “to lure some of their 
enemies back to tribalism too, but we cannot defeat them by 


sinking to their depths; on their own level they are in- 


vi wie 


There is little comfort in this book for people who still 
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We 

believe in the German army, led by a conservative offi crs) | sed 
corps, as the great counter force to the Nazi gangsters. Haven) 4 Sympat 
traces the relations between the Nazis and the Reic! r their co 
back to their treacherous solidarity at the very begin; g for the 
of the Weimar Republic and proves beyond any dou : wrough 
political control and power over the armed forces rest today) | two su 
with the party’s SS, not with the General Staff. There are ting fo 
conflicts of interests between the army and the party, n In tl 
effective political strategy will take them into consider | Germat 
but the author truly asserts that these conflicts d sdequa’ 
before the common menace of a democratic victory, as of the 
the conflicts of interest between Nazis and big busine Ponce 
away in the face of a threatening social revolution. Even the nado, ¢ 
hopes of a return to the democracy of Weimar are n ining 
couraged. Hagen sees neither a liberal opposition sur raphy : 
in Germany nor an economic basis for its rebirth. Now 
Who, then, if neither the army nor German big | yf Edu 
neither royal families nor Weimar democrats, wii! ke humor 
reliable and powerful allies for the United Nations? H Gonza’ 
does not exclude the possibility that one or all of founde 
groups might give active support in one phase or ano it Ci 
the fight against the crumbling Nazi regime, but he Ameri 
them definitely as the less significant forces in G S Atlanti 
anti-fascist potential. It is the greatest merit of hi umare 
I think, to have rediscovered German labor as the st raordi 
anti-Nazi power within the Third Reich and to have vho a 
the attention of the United Nations to the fact that t! San 
have this tremendous force as an ally in a new Europ Dor 
understand the signs of our time. Progressive statesn vealth 
he believes, should not fear the coming anti-fascist 1 ndre 
tion in Germany and Italy, but help bring it about. It nds 
not shrink from the necessity of solving Europe’s vit: eat 
lems in the framework of a European federation. T! 10st 
not be solved any longer in the morass of national id, t 
vinism. Hagen regretfully states that so far the All ther’: 
shown no tendency to include a European federation i id t' 
war aims and that even the Atlantic Charter evades tl Germ; 
The spirit of more recent diplomatic agreement to Ch 
hardly encourage him and his political friends. mittec 
KARL BILLIN Venez 


Conquistador 


THE KNIGHT OF EL DORADO: THE TALE OF D 
GONZALO JIMENEZ DE QUESADA AND 


CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA, NOW CALL! 


COLOMBIA, By German Arciniegas. Transla 
Mildred Adams. The Viking Press. $3. 


EREDIA, in his meticulously chiseled sonnet 
Hiroe more than anyone else to evaluate fav 
the awesome deeds of the Conquistadors in defian 
Western Europe's long hostility toward them. In thi 


try Archibald MacLeish, following that tradition 
humanized men like Cortés and the anonymous sec 
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supplementary feclings now } 
P| 
r for the 
' | ° 1 
the past twenty years or so Englishmen, Frenchm 
nans, Spaniards, Americans, have treated more or less 
¢ ] +} los + } t ; } T ] ] ] - 
lately the lives of the Spanish explorers and founders 


the New World—Columbus, Magellan, Cabeza de Va 


tés, Alvarado, Pizarro, Las Casas, Coro 


ido, etc. But Latin Americans have been a little slow in 


ning the school of reconstructed and imaginative biog 
phy started by Strachey, Maurois, Ludwig, and Zweig. 


Jow German Arciniegas, the present Colombian Minister 


iS, } 
J lu ition, in “The Koni rht ot El Dorado,” has told with 


ty the story of Don 


net ' . ana Laan icy + 
or, penetration ind ¢ piy reit pi 


] ‘ ") 
conqueror, explorer, and 


nzalo Jiménez de Quesada, the 
: ae ' 
today Colombia. All travel books agree 
t Colombia is the most inaccessible territory of all South 
Ver weNM + lay: ithe ¢ | . Pa f ft mM the 
erica even today; neither from the Facific nor from th 
ntic is it easy to ascend the imposing meseta of Cundi 
Britannica ignores the ex- 
rdinary achievement of Quesada, the Andalusian lawyer 


iro Fernandez de Lugo to the port 


Yon Pedro sent Quesada inland to the jungle in search of 
th and breathable air. The expedition lost over e1 ht 
Out OF a thousand men perore reaching 


In the clear style of Senor Arciniegas a very dark page 


the Chibchas’ 


} . . > ‘s.. ad i 
irly American history becomes dramatically alive. The 


st astonishing phase of the story is that there were, all 

three rebellio 1S, adventurous captains, unaware of each 
er’s existence, pressing hard from the north, the south, 
1 the east, to set foot on Cundinamarca. The powerful 
rman banking houses of Fugger and Welser lent moneys 
Charles V in return for which the Welsers were per- 
ed to ship their agents to Venezuela. And it was from 
Venezuela that one of Quesada’s two rivals, the unscrupulous 
Ni holas Fede 


rmann, reached the Chibchas’ empire a few days 


han Quesada. Don Sebastian de Belalcazar, who years 


fore had shared 


yunded city after city in the Andes, was the other rival who 


er ?+ 


in the conquest of the Inca empire and 


being the fir 


issed the chance of 


+ 
rd 


o lay the foundations of 
w Granada. Quesada’s southern suavity and legalistic acu 
n convinced the other two adventurers of the advisability of 

rring their claims to the authorities in Spain. Arciniegas’s 
inter deliciously pokes fun at the tradition revered in 
gota. “This city of mine which was shortly to receive its 


King Charles and the mad 


ducen Juana could not have had a more honorable origin 


eraldic bearings from the mystic 


ities are born 


M. J. 


Uhis is the way all nol 
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QUISISANA CAMPS 


At Center Lovell, in Maine's Pine Woods in the White Mountain Region 
SITUATED ON LAKE KEZAR, The Most Beautiful Lake in U. S. A 
QUAINT e RESTFUL o ROMANTIC 

















( rful individual cottages with be $. electricity. Main Latge roome 
‘ ‘ ate bat Food of } est qua “ me r g. Golf 
is. bo ‘ mm ir nat . } . 1 

N e Qu a ‘ x % 
aris r We mee ltrains a s . : arian @w M 
Weekly Rates trom $38 American Plan — Lower Rates during June to july 15 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET QUISISANA CAMPS, CENTER LOVELL. MAINE 
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CHERYL CRAWFORD presents “Go see ‘Porgy and 


George Gershwin and Ses jf you no see noth 


ing else. 


Du Bose Heyward o ee PM 
PORGY -*° BESS 


Fives, $2.75 to K5e 
Mats. $2.20 to Sse 
Air-Cooled MAJESTIC THEA... W. 44 St. Eves Incl. Sun. Mats Wed & Sat 
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A Woman of Valor 


HENRIETTA SZOLD: LIFE AND LETTERS. By Marvin 
Lowenthal. The Viking Press. $3. 


Ol AY, at eighty-one, in the desert or on mud-clo ‘ged 
roads, Henrietta Szold travels from one labor commune 
ee 

( Ft itch over and direct the rehabili- 


tion of thousands of young Jewish boys and girls who have 


been re 1 from Nazi pe ution. This work, as construc- 
tive as it is dramatic, was undertaken at her suggestion in 
1935 by the American women’s Zionist organization, Hadas- 
sah, which she had fi { in 1912 and which previously had 
carried Out her program of me lical and sanitary rehabilitation. 
The daughter of a liberal Baltimore rabbi who envisage 


d 
hip, Miss Szold, after a period of 
stantial contribution to teaching as well as to Hebrew 


ship and Jewish culture, chose work which would 
satisfy her desire to translate spiritual values into “practical 
he had added to a double teaching 


task the founding, direction, and active participation in a 


hool for Russian Jewish refugees from Czarist persecution. 
What distinguished her from her West European contem- 
poraries was that she was more impressed by the rich cultural 


values of the East Europeans than by the problems which 
their poverty seemed to raise for the comfortable Baltimore 


Jewish community. As a result, the school, which served as 


community center for non-Jewish immigrants as well, never 
failed, as did many of the contemporary settlement houses, 


to provide a link between the Old and the New World. 

In her long career of Zionist activity in the United States 
and, since 1920, in her work in Palestine, her effort has been 
directed toward the removal of what she called the “taint of 
charity.” It is a testimony to her understanding of the aims 
and values of the various factions in Jewish life that she 


has been accepted, as perhaps no other “‘middle class” Ameri- 


| 
can has been, by the Jewish labor groups. 

Mr. Lowenthal, whose many books give proof of his 
knowledge of Jewish culture, has written a vivid section on 
{ B ( kground in his usual felicitous style. But 
for the major portion of the account he has relied on a gen- 
i is selection of M Szold’s letters to tell the story, adding 
only occasional foot or supplementary narrative. In the 
case of a] isy and as modest as Miss Szold, 
this method is 1 “ designed to make her contribution 
understa le to the general public fer whom this volume 
‘ intended. The « ty of her spirit is made clear, and 
( her in under ng tasks which she had outlined 
{ te ind s jalist ut which she had to carry out 
} elf, as » director of the Medical Unit, as a member 
of t ine | during a period of economic crisis, 
n tion, and Arab-Jewish disturbances, and then 
as | 1 and sole worker in the program of social service 
v h en {in 1931. Little was needed to supplement 
her caustically correct analysis of British colonialism. But an 

of her emphasis on the need of Arab-Jewish 
rapprochement re more background and an account 
of ¥ t she did in her o work to achieve that end. The 
same t f 1 by factionalism and 


especially by the flict over the aspirations and methods of 
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the labor groups. With such a background, a more 
selection of letters would still have conveyed her 
and her achievement—the achievement of a woman \ 


ferred hard work to sermonizing, but whose sc: ‘ 
laying of stone on stone never obscured her vision ° 
regeneration of her people as one step in t#e enrichi: 
human life. ELSIE ¢ 


The Tewlers 


YOU CAN’T BE TOO CAREFUL. By H. G. Wells, 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


id G. WELLS still goes his old unregenerate w 
- iatest novel is announced as a return to story-t 
but actually it is a reformer’s field-day in which the 
Edward Albert Tewler is only a pretext for Wells to 
the whole of modern English life, scolding, satirizing 
ing the banner for science and education. But Wells's 
is as vigorous as, at its best, it has always been and a 
relief after the dreariness of most contemporary wr 
And if his research into Tewler frightens us for the s 
that produced him, it also frightens us for Tewler hit 
Wells the novelist is still capable of coming to the r 
Wells the sociologist. 

Tewler is homo sub-sapiens and, for Wells, pretty 
the type of all modern humanity. Edward Albert, the ; 
men Wells is examining, is born in London at the begi: 
of the century and reared by a mother whose whole 
view of life is contained in the single maxim, “You « 
too careful”; by the time his mother and an England 
prejudice and superstition are through with him, he is a s: 
monument of ignorance, fear, and pointless self-asser 
He becomes a citizen of a world with which he is 
equipped to cope, yet this world must look for survival t 
Tewlers. And then comes the present war and Tewler ha 
moments of responsibility and courage; they are not t 
made much of, says Wells, because at best the Tewler: 
only from an animal instinct for self-preservation; a: 
war as in peace they act from the wrong motives, and a 
with a hatred of “ideers.” But by this time Edward A 
is of course full-grown and whatever fictional interest \' 
has had in him has been sacrificed to out-and-out px 
preachment. Down the political hatch, too, have go: 
the subsidiary Tewlers, male and female, who enlivened t!i¢ 
first half of the book and gave Wells the opportur 
exercise his pleasant ambition to be a modern Dickens. 

It is the thing, nowadays, to consider Wells old-hat, 
“You Can't Be Too Careful” certainly adds nothing nx 
what he has said in the past. Here he is still calling 
convocation of wise men to settle the ills of society and : 
inveighing against the sad influences of religion; he re: 
us yet again that we are only apes, and we have a st: 
impulse to ask him to let bygones be bygones. But pe: 
it is as much a comment on us as on him that we ¢! 
Wells’s “modernity” so old-fashioned. Something other t! 
sophistication may lie behind our present-day lack of cot 
with the still-dangerous fundamentalisms—a wearine 
, to which Wells’s seventy-six-year-old eneryy 
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spirit, maybe 


is a rebuke. 
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r own bewilderment is the real 
or the conversations Be 
Hahn’s manners are excellent and 
ympathy is genuine, the conv 
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| obliquity o re Chir S 
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er own integrity and inflect her 
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Mi here 1s a npse of pro 
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l ne Corl wional waters 
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1RK GIFFORD'S BODY. By Ken 


iring. Random House. $2.50. 
in uneasy world that Mr. Fearing 
after the present war; we sus- 
that his Clark Gifford, leader of 
) lle | Ci e for A 101 5 
Fe ‘'s John Brown of our co 
| 1 OF vil .) B Cc m™ hing 
; novel has ough reality either 
or to W ) tne pe Tt le, 
} i | 1 s, or the so VY 1 self. 
] ing names no name ' $$ 
s scene is America and that hi or 
sur? on (1 "$a matte Or seizing 
e radio stations) is scheduled for 


The 


eyes of a dozen or 


tory is told through 


more cnaracters 


i SKIPS i k and forth in time over a 

od of thirty years before and after 
: ; 

e tack’’; it’s a confusing technique 


ich befuddles the reader, creates a 
rile objectivity, and spares Mr. Fear- 
r the necessity of committing himself 


yn his own political viewpoint, if any. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Burned the B By Stephen Vincent 
Benét. Farrar and Rinehart. 50 cents. 


Macmillan. $2.50 
the War, 1931-1942. By Samuel 
Messner. $3. 


By Edward Hallett Carr. 


[he Face of 
H. Cuff 
The Earth and Man: A Human Geography 

By Darrell Haug Davis. Macmillan. $4.25. 
Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, 1840-1904. 

By Henry Oliver Evans. Dutton. $3.50 
Paul Revere and the World He Lived In. 


By Esther Forbes. Houghton Mifilin. $3.75. 
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MUSIC 

O go on with what Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov did to Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris 
Godunov”: A painter 
have known that he must not lay hands 
and if he didn't 
world would have known 
that 


people who bring to literature the un- 


ora poet wi uld 


on another man’s work; 
know it the 
it for him. But I once pointed out 


1 


mits them to be 


} 


derstanding which pet 
fairly discriminating about a perform- 
“Hamlet”’ 
standing to a performance of Beethoven, 
Bach. It was this lack 


of understanding that caused Rimsky- 


nce of bring no such under- 


a transcription of 


Korsakov himself to do what he did, 
and others then to accept what he had 
done: a world that would have known 
enough to reject a painter's or a poct’s 
another man’s paint- 

ing or poem and to condemn him for it, 
1 to Rimsky-Korsakov’s trans- 

formation of “Boris Godunov” and ac- 


ition of 


transform 
has listene 


ce} ted his fication of it 


just! 
“It must be remembered,” says Carl 
Van Vechten in his introduction to the 
new edition of “My Musical Life,” 


that Rimsky-Korsakov meant it all for 
+} best. that } lid ' f hi 
the best, that he did no more for his 
dead friend than he was constantly do- 


ing for himself, and that he made it 


possible for M issorgsky’s music drama 


to be performed not only in Russia but 
of it. And the logic of his an- 


r 
a 
oO 


' 


also out 





} j 
own I eT was m ito do 
) ) ( t Dor (; INOV 

I , , 
' ; f 
did no r¢ lire R \ Ko vs | 
) ' 
t ) ier ) hat with 
{ § what S f ed 
| r 
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a l t Rit K »V transfor 
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SCHOOL 


HESSIAN HILLS SCHOOL 


ANNOUNCES 
eS 


A New Director for Its Seventeenth 
Year of Liberal Det rat Education 
of Boys nd Girls from Two Year 

of Age through Junior High School 
JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 

Formerly Editor, Progressive Education 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON CROTON 514 
A MODERN DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL IN 
THE COUNTRY FIFTY MINUTES FROM WN. Y. C, 


CHILDREN’S CAR? 


SMILING HILLS CAMP 


EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
(Formerly at Carmel, New York) 

A progressive camp for boys and giris 

frou Non-sectarian Rational 





1 5 to 1s 


Write: 
Nellie Dick, RFD 8, Kast Stroudsburg, Pa. 











RESORTS 


LAKECREST on Hunns Lake, Stanford- 


ville, N. Y. Open House the Year “Round, 
All Sports—Modern. 95 Miles from New 


York, N. Y. Central RR. N. Y. C. Phone: 
CH 3-0470. Eva Berg, Director 
SOUTH WIND, P. O. Box N38, Wood- 
bourne, N. Y. A country estate on 


moun- 


tain top, with private lake, offers all facal- 
ities for sport and relaxation. Capacity, 100 
adults. Six clay tennis courts 

LE HAMEAU on Delaware River. Moun 
tains. 1200 ft. Unexcelled Prench-American 
Cuisine. River sports, tennis on premises 
June $22. Rigaud & S$ EQUINUNK, 
Penna 

CAMP THREE ARROWS, Barger Lake, 


Shrub Oak, N. Y. Whole 
ming, fishing, ping-pong 
tennis « ts. $20-$22. Spe 


BA 17-7127. 


alt 
ciay 


ison rates 





POLTER’S WILLOWS, Nanuet, N. Y 
Country estate 27 miles from city. Intimate 
atmosphere, superlative food $3.50 daily 
» 


Nanuet 2226. 








LANGUAGES 


Speak...read 


JAPANESE 


CHINESE, SPANISH, RUSSIAN 


Quickly, Easily, Correctly 


The Linguaphone Method enables you to speak any 
of 29 languages — by LISTENING to voices of native 
teachers in your own home. Amazingly simple, thorough, 
Sound; no smattering. SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


3 R.C.A. Building, N.Y. C. © Circle 7-0830 


WANTED 











TASK FORCE WANTED-— 
to plan and build self-reliant community. 
IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE me re postwar 

fous t a a “ out sell 

TOTAL OBJECTIVE: \ f Dp, « 

REQUIREMENT ' om 
am Ox 1:505, ¢ o, THE NATION , . 

FURNISHED ROOM 
WEST END, 425 (80st) (7s). Comfortable, 
cool 81 rot Immaculate, quiet, private 
lay atory, cooking fac ilities, maid service 
daily 
FOR RENT 

114 St., 508 W Arizona, $5 and up. Op- 
posite Columbia, luxurious studios, house- 
keeping; 24-hour elevator switch-board 


ELECTROLYSIS 


Unwanted hair removed safely, painlessly, 
permanently. Regrowth impossible. Results 
guaranteed. Physicians’ endorsements. Ger- 
trude Sabin, 1015 Washington Ave., Bklyn 
Opposite Botanic Gard IN 2-8513 
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The Nation, subscribers 


are 
reque ted to give us two 
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Please 
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rHE NATION 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











possible to dislodge it for Mussorgsky’s 
original 
As finally revised by Mussorgsky after 


its rejection by the committee represent- 
ing the directors of the imperial thea- 
ters, “Boris” was produced at the Ma- 
riinsky Theater in St. Petersburg in 
1874 “with great success,’” Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov tells us. It continued to be per- 
formed once or twice each year, except 
1881, until 1882, when, Lord 
knows why, productions of the opera 
altogether, although it had en- 


“the 


cease d 
joyed uninterrupted success. . . . There 
were rumors afloat that the opera had 
displeased the imperial family; there 
was gossip that its subject was unpleas- 
ant to the censors.” But Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov mentions no rumor of any difficul- 
ties created for performers or audience 
by defects in Mussorgsky’s writing. And 
when he speaks of his revision later it 
is only to say how well it sounded. That 


was its purpose—to make the work con- 


form to his taste. 

Nor is it true that his revisions in 
themselves made possible performances 
that would not have been given without 
them. The truth is rather that in a situa- 
tion where he could get “Boris” per- 
formed, and where someone else would 
have won a performance of Mussorg- 
sky’s original, Rimsky-Korsakov secured 
a performance of his own revision. Once 
out of the repertory Mussorgsky’s work 
would have stayed out for a number of 
years, just as Verdi’s “Othello” and 
Mozart's ‘Marriage of Figaro” were out 
of the Metropolitan’s repertory for 
twenty years or so, and for the same 
reasons—among them the fact that the 
men who directed the imperial theaters 
were as uncompelled by greatness in art 
as Gatti-Casazza and Ziegler of the 
Metropolitan. “Othello” and “Figaro” 
were restored at the Metropolitan even- 
tually, not because they were rewritten, 
but because Edward Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Gatti-Casazza, had ideas about 
the Metropolitan’s repertory that in- 
cluded things like “Othello” and ‘‘Fi- 
garo.”” “Boris,” too, would have been 
restored eventually through some similar 
personal intervention ; and it could have 
been reé Rimsky-Korsa 
kov’s intervention in 1896. In that year 


per 


tored through 


he accepted the chairmanship of the So- 
of Musical Gatherings; and “‘at the 


ciety 


time,” as he puts it in a statement 


’ 


which betrays the capacity for conceal- 


ume 


ing truth behind the show of soberly, 
unflinchingly telling it, “there sprang 
up in the Society the idea of a stage 
production of ‘Boris Godunov’ in my 
revision.” With a different man in his 


position there would have “spry; 
the idea of a production of M 


sky’s original work. And if th hed 


vention had been for this origi; 
Original instead of the revision 
have been produced by Ma 
company in Moscow with Chali 
brought to St. Petersburg by t 
pany in 1899; it would have 
the Mariinsky Theater with C! 
in 1904; it would have gone wit 
to Paris in 1908 in the product 
carried the work to western Eu: 
eventually to America. 

Once the revision had beer 
lished everywhere in this way 
the original, the logic of Rin 
sakov’s answer might be unas 
the world of pure thought, | 


world of action—which is to 
opera house—it was 
lack of conscience or understandit 
proved unassailable by a few <¢ 
demonstrations of the revision’s 
piety.” The original score has 
available since 1928; but it is stil] 
for performances only in Russia. 
B. H. HAG( 


routine, 


CONTRIBUTORS 





GEORGE E. TAYLOR, head of the Far 


Eastern Department of the Unis 
of Washington, is at present asso 
with the Institute of Pacific Relati 
He is the author of “America in 
New Pacific” and other books 


TOM WINTRINGHAM comma: 
the British battalion of the Internat 
Brigade in Spain. He played an i: 
tant part in organizing and training ' 
British Home Guard. 


KARL BILLINGER, author of “Fat 


land” and “Hitler Is No Fool,” a 


German refugee. He is now living 
this country. 


M. S. BENARDETE is assistant 
fessor of Spanish at Brooklyn Col 


ELSIE GLUCK was formerly an a 
ant editor of the “Encyclopedia of t 
Social Sciences.” 


reviews fict 


DIANA TRILLING 
regularly for The Nation. 
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R ES SORT s. 
YOU'LL LIKE 


A BETTER RESORT HOTEL 
NO FEAR OF BOMBS— 
(120 miles from shoreline) 

NO ‘GAS’ PAINS— 
(augmented train & bus service) 
NO DIM-OUT ON GAIETY 
(music and entertainment) 

To Remain Out of Bondage 

BUY WAR BONDS 


SWAN LAKE—New York 








In the Berkshires 
Colebrook River, 
Conn. 
formerly an exclusive 
Country Club 
@ Private lake surrounded by 300 acres of pines 
and hemlocks e Artistic bungalows facing lake 
@Tennis, handball, ping-pong @ Croquet green, 
archery @ Soctal activities @ dancing 
JULY RATE — $30 - $35 
Phone WOrth 2-3458 Evenings, Winsted 237-4 











INFORMAL e INTIMATE 
RETREAT © ALL SPORTS 
Including GOLF 
@ DANCE ORCHESTRA @ 
ele sei ENTERTAINERS © CONCERTS 
RATES 
FROM $33.50 
Send for Booklet N 
545 5th Ave., 


“™. 
ADIRONDACKS 
"Warrensburg 

. MY 


City Office: MU 2-4217 


The Fieldstone 


On Round Island Lake 





A place of unexcelled beauty for 
e rest and relaxation. One hour from 
New York. 
* All Sports — Open All Yeor 
MONROE, N. ¥. Phone 7965 















NEW ...-. NEW 
DELIGHTFUL WINDSOR 
DIFFERENT NEW hey 


Tel: Newburgh 4477. Only 53 Miles from N. Y. 


Charming Colonial Estate Spacious 
grounds. Unexcelled food. Tennis Golf, 
Handball, Riding, Canoeing, Badminton 


Attractive Rates 





Limited Accommodations — 





WALTELL HOUSE on FRANKEL FARM 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Only Modern Farm Hotel combined 


with a Children’s Day Camp. All sports. 
Your hostess: Ella Frankel 


MT. BETHEL 


Write or Phone 


MU 2 


For booklet, 
Bangor 62T3. N. Y. Cc, phone: -3970 








ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK 
CENTR 






0 


Formerly Lewisohn’s Estate OPEN ALL YEAR 

225-acre estate. Tennis, Golf, Swimming, Bicycles, Hand- 

ball, Ping-pong. Games, recordings, library, dancing. Ex. 

optional company. Excellent cuisine. Every comfort. in- 

comparable surroundings Tel Hightand Millis 7895. 
Your Hostess: FANNIE GOLDBERG 





High in the 

aoe County 

) - 80 miles from 

Land and 

rts A 

design for leisure > «a rhe beauty of 
summer be sce 


* $1 to $5 per day 
m. Ve Phone 2741 


July Fourth Week-End 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., 



















RESORTS 


Come te 
UNITY for 


Fon on the 4th 
Aa all-star week every week 
© « eall sports, dancing and 
novelty entertainment by our 
popular Broadway etaff! 


FRANKIE NEWTON 

And His Minor Jive Boys 

HEADLINES GALA PROGRAMS 
Handball Conoerts Swimming 
Tenals Revues Boating 


Horseshees Swell Food Baseball 
RATES! $24-$25 week @ $4.50 day 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 
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MERRIEWOODE 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, WN. HW. 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT: Beautiful Highland Lake 
10 miles long, with good fishing and free use of 
boats and canoes; Interesting hiking objectives thru 
woodland trails; Fine tennis and handba!l! courts, bad 
minton, shuffleboard, archery, rifiery, croquet, ping- 
pong, etc.; Intellicent, gay companionship 
$28 & $32 Weekly June 13-27, $25 Weekly 
OLIVE H. G@. BARON, Dir. 

















This Adult Camp... 


in safe little sheltered cove 
near picturesque Gloucester. 
Salt water swimming, sailing, 
boating and fishing on prem- 





ises. Dancing, tennis, trips 
and all sports. Six hours by 
train from New York. 


Write for booklet and rates 


Gloucester, Mass. 
ABRAM RESNICK 
Director 








ROBIN HOOD LODGE 


WARRENSBURG NEW YORK 

A delightful Adirondack resort for adults. One mile 

from village. Seven miles from beautiful Lake George 
Weekly Rates: $23-$26 


Include room, meals, cabin with bath. private beach 
on Echo Lake, canoes, tennis, handball 


Write for Booklet N 











AN ADIRONDACK ADULT 
Camp; Complete — Modern 
4 doubles tennis courts: cement 
handball courts; swimming, boating, 
etc. Hotel comforts — camp infor- 
mality. 


N. Y. ©. Tel. TRiangle 5-0408 
TWIN PINES 
J. Saldel, Manager 
P. 0., Lake George, New York 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


Formerly the palatial 593 acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful ‘Hills of the Sky.”’ Large, luxurious rooms 
most with open fireplaces and private porches. Tennis, 
Handball, Swimming Pool, Horseback Riding; also 
Golf nearby. Marvelous food. 

SPECIAL 4th OF JULY WEEK-END RATES 
Por reservations or further information write or eall 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
Tel. Tannersville299 @ N.Y.C. Tel. MUrray HI/12-2424 
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_VALCOUR LODGE_ 


On Lake Champlain Valcour, N 
7 miles south of Plattsburg 


Modernly Equipped Bungalows 
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ADDITIONAL RESORT 
ADVERTISING ON INSIDE 
FRONT COVER AND PAGE 743 
Classified Columns appear 
on Pages 743, 744 
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RESORTS 
GLENMERE 


@ Easy te Reach—Hard te Forget 











@ in the Ramapos — Commuting 
Distance 

@ 1600 Acre Estate—5i Miles 
from N.Y. C 

@ Superb Accommodations and 
Culsine 

@ Private Lake; Golf Course; 
All Sports 


SPECIAL RATES 
By the MONTH, SEASON or YEAR 
SEND RESERVATIONS NOW 
FOR JULY 4th HOLIDAY WEEK 








CHESTER, NEW YORK 
Phone CHESTER 200 
N. Y. C. Phone _¢ REctor 2-5047 


















Particularly so at 
Plum Point where 
the July 4th week- 
end is jammed from acre to acre with healthful 
activity. All sports. Social events. Dancing. 
Convivial companions. Special table treats, 
Flower ‘um Gorgeous grounds, 


oint 


FREC BOOKLET 
Newburgh 4270 


Lum RATES 
New Windsor,N.Y. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 


"40 Miles from New York"' 
A RESORT HOTEL OF REFINEMENT 
SPECIAL JULY 4th WEEK-END 
July 3rd Supper to July 5th Supper — $12.00 
ACCENT ON ALL SPORTS 
Write for folder and rates 
PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK Peekskill 1408 
New York Phone, WAdsworth 3-8676 


WESTERN VIEW FARM 


NOW OPEN 


Ted Ohmer 
NEW MILFORD CONNECTICUT 


REEZEMONT PARK 
ARMONK .N.Y. 


A Country Estate in the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County 
If you choose your hotel with the same care and 
































taste as you would your home, visit this nearhy 

resort. Exclusive. Dienified. Luxuriously fur 

nished. All sport facilities, Excellent aloe 
Less than one hour from New York cite 


Phone: Armonk Village 955 Open All Voor 


MAMANASCO LAKE LODGE 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. Phone 820 
Welcome Glorious Spring at a lururious country 


estate converted into a vacation paradise. Mag 
nificent lake — all water sports, golf, tennis, 
riding Dancing, recordings, fine library 
Sumptuous culsine 50 miles from New Yorks. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
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AN ADULT CAMP in the ADIRONDACKS 


POTTERSVELE MY 





ATTRACTIVE RATES 
CONCERTS 
Barttome 


LIMITED TO 190 

Music @ LECTURES > 
Dtroction, Geo Kieinsinger- M Ba 

ALL SPORTS — PRIVATE LAKE 

N. Y. OFFICE: 35 W. 42 St. LOngacre 5.3674 

IMirectors: Harry N. Boardman - Louls A. Rothblatt 

The Rare Charm of an Intimate Congenial Group" 
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There is only one 


RED OAKS 


A Country Estate just 50 miles from New York 
at -— BE RON, oes hed JERSEY 
r the Manag t of 
ry HA STRUNSKY 


ALL SPORTS OPEN ALL YEAR 
Telephone: Long Branch 4320 
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MALCOLM COWLEY 
in The New Republic says: 


Washington 
Is Like That 


By W. M. KIPLINGER 


. «+ contains more information about the 
national capital and the national government 
than any other single volume in existence. 
We needed a comprehensive book on Wash- 
ington, and plainly Mr. Kiplinger was the man 
to write it. His book gives you inside facts.” 


The amazing best-seller that brings to a 
single focus all the multitudinous ac- 
tivities of the world’s mightiest city. 
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SETON 
Le Secours Francals 


W. JOHNSON 


Thit 


What is really happening to the people of conquered 
Europe? Can democracy help without aiding Hitler? 


Hear a vivid, eye-witness account from the 
DIRECTOR 


OF EUROPEAN RELIEF 


FOR THE QUAKERS 


Who Has Just Returned on the Drottningholm 


HOWARD KERSHNER 


TOWN HALL, 123 West 43rd Street 
8:15 P. M.—TUESDAY—JUNE 30 


ADMISSION FREE 
ALSO: 


PORTER HARRY HILL 
Greek War Relief 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Chairman, Ex. Comm, 
Post War World Council 


rican Volunteer 
Ambulance Corps 


POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


Bend for Pearl Buck's FREEDOM FOR ALL 


Htuart Chase's PERSPECTIVES 


I enclose 10 cents for FREEDOM FOR ALL 

I enclose 10 cents for PERSIVECTIVES O 
DE AIEE, 6 0:0 0k 00:6600000000000060060000060000060006600006060000050 
PTA Ee oo cc cece cesosacacecocecassesevesoccecescoscoascetoeeese 
CITy 




























To Readers of 


The Nation 


eeoeclk Copy of the 


June Issue of 
FREE WORLD 


SEE OFFER BELOW 


NOW — AN INTERNATIONAL CLEARING 
HOUSE OF INSIDE INFORMATION FOR YOu.... 
From the leaders of thought and action In Europe, 
South America, Asia—and the Invaded countries, 


GIGANTIC offensive against the 
Axis Powers is now under way. 

We are confident that it is the 
beginning of the end for the armies of 
the aggressor. It is well to ask our- 
selves, therefore, what that end will be. 


What is the victory we want? What 
sort of world can we look forward to 
in the immediate and distant future? 
What plans, programs, ideas, and ac- 
tivities today are fashioning that 
future? 

Each month thousands of thinking 
men and women read FREE WORLD 
to get the answers to these questions. 
For through the pages of FREE 
WORLD you read the contributions 
of men like Cordell Hull, Ernest Bevin, 
Sir Norman Angell, Edouard Benes, 
T. V. Soong, Marcel T. DeAlvear, 
Count Carlo Sforza, Vice-President 
Wallace. Members of our editorial 
board represent 22 countries of the 
Americas, Europe and Asia. 

Hundreds of editors, commentators, 
statesmen, and educators have de- 
clared FREE WORLD their most de- 
pendable “clearing house of interna- 
tional information.” 

If you are seeking authoritative in- 
terpretation of the progress we are 
making toward the real victory —a 
permanent peace — you are urged to 
accept the special offer made below. 


ACCEPT THIS TRIAL OFFER! 


The newsstand price of FREE WORLD 
is 40c a copy. But to introduce to new 
readers we will send you the Special 
June Issue reporting the recent impor- 
tant Second Free World Congress— 
including the complete text of Vice- 
President Wallace’s history - making 
speech, “The Price of Victory”—and a 
trial subscription to the next 3 month- 
ly issues, for a single dollar bill. As 
only a limited number of June issues 
remain, you are urged to act promptly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


In the JUNE Issue 
The Complete Text of 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


HenryA.Wallace’s 


History-Making Speech 


The Price of Victory 


This speech, delivered by 
Vice - President Wallace 
at a Free World Assocta- 
tion dinner on May 8 has 
brought excited comment 
from both the press and 
radio as the most forth 
right statement to date of 
the broader objectives be- 
hind the Four Freedoms. 


Psychopathology 
‘of Hitler 


Will Hitler commit sgol- 
cide when he loses the 
war? Dr. de Saussure, 
Professor of the Institute 
of Psychoanalysis in 
Paris, has written a pen 
trating analysis of the 
pecullar mental and enio- 
tional quirks of the 
Fuehrer’s character. 


“MAKE THE NEW 
WORLD FREE” 


by Jan Masaryk 
(Foreign Minister of the 
Czechoslovak Government! 


“NORWAY’S SE- 
CRET WEAPON” 


by Katherine Lyon 
“THE DEFENSE 
OF INDIA” 
by H. S. Quaritch Wales 


§ FREE WORLD, 
55 West 42nd Street, Dept. N., 
New York City. 


months. I enclose $1. 


Send me a free copy of the Special Issue of FREE 
WORLD and enter my subscription for the next three 
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